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It is pointed out that there is little expert research on the effects of de facto 
segregation in schools in the North and the West. Too often an oversimplified casual 
relationship is drawn which explains the educational gap between white and Negro 
students in de facto segregated schools. Other factors considered in analyzing 
educational status differences are quality of teaching, home and neighborhood 
influences, and the nature of the influence of blraclal classes on pupils of both races. 
A simple count of the concentration of Negroes in a given school becomes sufficient 
motivation for many parents to press for desegregation. The suggested integration 
methods of pairing, redistricting, busing, and new school locations can be effective 
measures, especially in small communities. Integrating the inner core area schools of 
large cities, however, raises special problems which can be resolved in varying degrees 
by free choice transfer policies, opening special schools In ghetto areas for which 
white students would be recruited, and cooperation between public schools and 
prestigious universities , church groups, and private schools. (NH) 
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The problem of “de facto” segregation in Northern and Western 
schools, as it has come to be known, is a relatively recent one. The ques- 
tion was first raised shortly after the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
by Kenneth Clark, a Negro professor of psychology in the City College 
of New York who had testified in the school segregation cases, and whose 
scientific work had supplied some of the basis for the finding that the 
South’s “separate but equal” schools could not inherently provide equal 
education. Dr. Clark argued that Negroes in New York City, too, attended 
what were in effect segregated schools and received an inferior education, 
and that the Supreme Court decision should also be applied in the North. 

He also charged that there had been some gerrymandering of districts 
to separate whites and Negroes. 

Differences Between North and South 

Liberal educators and social psychologists emphasize that the educa- 
tion of white children in schools without more than token numbers of 
Negroes is defective in the same way as education of Negro children in 
schools with only a token number of whites: both get a distorted view of 
our society and are deprived of certain important learning experiences. 

Thus desegregation should mean not only the introduction of Negro stu- 
dents into white schools, but also the introduction of white children into 
all-Negro schools. . . . The voices of those who argue that this might have 
some beneficial effect on the education of whites are ignored by all the 
important- political forces, white and Negro alike. 

Where there has been a conscious effort to restrict Negroes to Negro 1 

schools, there is no question that federal courts will act against such poli- 
cies. But what if, as is more typical, a color-blind effort to draw neighbor- 
hood school boundaries results in some largely Negro schools, in a school 
district of mostly white schools? Many cases dealing with this situation are 
now working their way through the court system, and we may soon have 
rulings of the Supreme Court on such a question. But the variations j 
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from district to district are so enormous that it will be difficult if not 
impossible for the Supreme Court to come up with a ruling as clear and 
as far-reaching as its 1954 decision. In some districts the cour may be 
asked to rule on 100 percent Negro schools that cannot easily be affecteu 
by the redrawing of school zone boundaries, and in others on schools 
with a minority of Negroes, who may nevertheless represent all the Negroes 
of a town. Is it segregation when all the Negro children of a school dis- 
trict go to one school — even if that school has 50 percent or more non- 
Negro children? And is it segregation when many go to all-Negro schools 
— even though more than half the Negro school children of the entire 
school district go to schools with some white children? 

In some areas a relatively simple redrawing of school lines will pro- 
duce an effective dispersion of Negro children through a number of 
schools — and in many places where this is possible and urged, even this 
approach has been strongly resisted. But in others the redrawing of lines 
will only produce two or three somewhat less segregated schools for one 
more segregated one. This would have been one effect of redrawing district 
lines in New Rochelle to eliminate an almost all-Negro school; it would 
have made the next two schools more than 50 percent Negro. 

In some communities the issue is one only of the proportions of Negro 
school children in different schools; in many the issue is also one of the pro- 
portions of Negro teachers and administrators. And where, as in Phila- 
delphia, there are substantial proportions of Negro school teachers and 
administrators, one major issue is that they have been assigned largely 
to all-Negro schools and areas! (The school district denies a conscious 
policy in assignment.) Thus, we may see how logically a demand for de 
facto desegregation of schools would lead to the demand for a subtle mix 
of color-blind and color-conscious policies. From the point of view of 
policy-making to achieve a certain end this might not be a problem; from 
the point of view of the law, which tries to implement a single principle 
consistently, this may be a problem. In Philadelphia, it is argued that the 
school authorities should be color-conscious in setting school zones — 
so as not to come up with a de facto segregated school inadvertently; but 
color-blind in assigning personnel — so as to prevent the assignment of 
Negro teachers and personnel to largely Negro schools. 

Educational Effects 

But now if the principle is to be abandoned (that the policy-maker 
and administrator should take no account of race), what is to determine 
policy? Clearly what is best for education. And if we raise such a criterion, 
we come to the most difficult of all the questions we can ask about school 
segregation in North and West. What is its effect on the education of 
Negro children? It was on grounds of educational impact, after all, that 
the Supreme Court ruled against the Southern segregated schools. And if 
we are to argue in Northern and Western cities, in the school boards, 
the communities, the streets, and in the courts, for a subtle mix of policies 
bearing on color — the closing of this school, the placing of new schools, 
the assignment of personnel by color and capacity to schools of different 
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colors and capacity, the replacement of neighborhood schools by educational 
parks— then we must have some criteria for these demands, and school 
oar s must have some criteria on the basis of which they resist or accede 
to them, or indeed press forward with them, as some would be inclined to 
do even in the absence of pressure. 

On this question, we are dependent on expert opinion, and expert 
opinion has almost nothing to provide in the way of good research to 
support its views. I think any group of educators, sociologists, and psycho- 
logists would agree that the effect of de facto segregation is probably bad. 
But is 50 percent Negro better than 70 percent? Seventy percent better 
than 90 percent? These questions are not meaningless because often ex- 
pensive and inconvenient means to reduce a certain percentage of Negroes 
in a school will be demanded. 

Where comparisons have been made— in New York City and else- 
where the children in the de facto segregated schools are generally a 
few years behind the children in the largely white school. To ascribe 
this difference, however, to the concentration of Negro students as such 
would be the same mistake as to ascribe the actual differences in in- 
teUigence test performance between Negroes and whites to inherent racial 

differences— in both cases, a complex result is being ascribed to a single 
cause. 

By-products of Segregation 

In most cities, the Negro schools will be older and more crowded, 
r ®~f c *i n 8 increase in Negro population in inner city areas, and the 

difficulty of keeping up with it by new school buildings— now further 
complicated by opposition to building new schools in Negro areas. In 
most cities, classes in the Negro schools will be larger. (Large enrollments 
may be balanced somewhat, as in New York, by the assignment of spe- 
cialized professional personnel — remedial reading teachers, psychologists, 
and the like— but this policy does not bring down average class size.) In 
most cases, the segregated schools will have more provisional or substitute 
teachers. This last point was one of the major findings in the 1954 New 
York City study, and the efforts of the Board of Education since then to 
increase the proportion of regular teachers in these schools has not been 
successful. One reason is that teachers have privileges of tninsferring from 
one school to another. This is true in most school districts. Teachers may 
be assigned initially to a given school, but their freedom to transfer cannot 
be easily restricted. In a big-city school system that is already suffering 
from a shortage of teachers, the teacher who is refused a transfer can 

Social Factors 

These differences crowding, age of building, quality of teachers — 
may be significant factors leading to differences in educational achieve- 
ment. But probably far more important are home and neighborhood in- 
fluences. These may be very practical matters, such as the difficulty of 
nding a place to study; difficulty in getting the small sums for books or 
special school projects; absence of older siblings or parents who can help 
with school work. They may be emotional problems, such as the effect of 




